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IS. 1983 

The Honorable terrel H. 
Secretary of Education 
Washington. O.C. 20202 

Dear Mr." Secretary: 

on September I, 1983 you iske&Ws National Advisory Board on 
International Education Programs tp<^ut forward recoowendatlons for 
Improving the standard of forelgn'^tfi^guage and International studies 
In the United States. You urged thf^oard to move quickly. In order 

:de of pub I interest. In educational reform ar 



to catch the current tide of publl^^pterest.In educational reform and 
renewal, and to enable state legis^Klkres and the Congress to consider 
these Issues at their forthcoming Sessions. 

The Board responded readily to this charge. Many of our fellow 
citizens are deplorably Ill-Informed about foreign nations and cultures; 
and at a time of ever Increasing need for foreign languagjES, Instruction 
Is at an historically Ipw level. 

The national Advisory Board accordingly adopted the enclosed recoo- 
mendatldns on Oecember We were able to achieve so much in such a 
short space of time because of the outstanding efforts of a Subcoonittee 
of the Board which reviewed a great deal of material and draft recommen- 
dations In advance. Members of the Board approached the task with 
seriousness and overriding concern for the national int5r3::t. n'a also 
enjoyed the support of a first-rate staff and excellent cooperation from 
your Department. 

Our report Indicates that raising the standards of International 
education requires concerted efforw by leaders throughout our nation, 
at state, local, and federal levels, as well as In the educational com- 
ounlty and the private sector. We hope our recommendations will thercr 
fore be widely disseminated, and that the various public and private 
bodies Involved will all take their share of responsibility for imple- 
mentation. 

rou Asked us to consider In this report the general question of 
foreign language and international studies, so we have not addressed 
In detail the specialized programs operated under Title YI of the 
Higher Education Act. We look forward to making detailed recommenda- 
tions elsewhere concerning the future of these programs, which are 
now under separate review. 

Wfe feel privileged to have been able to respond to your inlttatlve, 
Mr. Secretary, In commissioning this report, and we stand ready to work 
with your Department and with leaders/throughout our country to- help 
Insure truly excellent standards of foreign language and international 
studies in the United States. 



Respectful ly. 



James 8. Holderman 
lalman 

/ational Advisory Board on 
O d. international Education Programs 
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PREFACE 



We welcome this opportunity to 
reconunendations for iiftproving the quality of 
education in. the United States, 



put forward 
^ international 



Not since the post-Sputnik era over 25 years ago has 
there been such concentrated national' attention on the 
improve American education* Public and political 
reform and renewal, is near a peaK. 



need to 
support for 



Concern over the decline, in the. study of 
languages and cultures has been evident in a number 
excellent reports which have appeared this year on education ^ 
not least A NATION AT RISK, the Report of the 
Commission on Excellence in Education* 



foreign 
of the 



National 



of foreign 
of English, 
the natural„ 
education, 
also widely 
educational 



An emerging consensus places the study 
languages and cultures alongside the five "basics" 
mathematics, computer science, social studies, and 
sciences as fundamental ! components of a sound 
Foreign language and international studies are 
perceived as among the subjects in which American 
performance has been most seriously deficient, as the Secretary 
of Education pointed out when he commissioned this report. 

We commend Secretary Terrel H. .Bell's leadership in 
promoting educational reform and renewal. •We are privileged to 
offer these recommendations for action in response to his 
further initiative in pinpointing international 'education as an 
area for priority attention among the issues aired in A NATION 
AT RISK. ^ 
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PEACE ^ PROSPERITY, LEADERSHIP, AND SECURITY ARg AT STAKE ., 

National security and the economic well-being of the 
United States depend in no small measure on our ability to ^ 
understand and communicate/^ with other na^'tions anc^ peoples. 
Leaderjship of the free wonld Vrequire.s that our citizens knffto 
about the cul1;urer her i tage ^ ] and social conditions of our 
friends and allies^ as well a§_^ny potential adversary. ) 

V In a pluralistic demicracy^ stability and world peaqJ 
k-equire that all citizens [ understand . the significance. _of 
^developments abroad* The major wars of the . century /^^e oil: 
embargo of 1973^ the IranianI hostage crisis^ the recfent Korean 
airliner trag^edy and civil War in Lebanon — these and jpdany 
other incidents vividly, illustrate how our national- securi^;^ and 
our daily lives can be instantly affected by events far removed ^ 
from our shores-. President Reagan recently noted: 

. „ , '4 
"The world ha^ changed.* Today our national 
' . security can be threatened in far away p^b^ises • 
It's up to all of us to be aware }if the 
strategic importance of such places and to be 
able to identify them." ^ / 

Our prosperity is now closely tied to ex ternal^even4:s . 
Long lines at gas stations dramatized the interdependent nature 
of the American economy. International^ trade now acc6unts for 
22% of our gross national product^ compar'ed with 11% in 1970 and 
just 5% before the Second World War.. One out of five Americans 
depends on international trade for employment. Every , third acre 
of farmland in the United States is producing for export. 
Likewise^ we^ now depend on imports for many vital supplies. It, 
is predicted that 12 out of 13 minerals required for a" modern 
industrial society \will have to be imported by the year 2(^00. 
Technology^ trade^ Vthe environment and demographic trends are 
all crucial issuesl. Each affects jour society^ which is 
inextricably linkei^ with developments beyond the water's ecSge. 

Yet our knowledge and understanding of world events is 
woefully inadequate. Effective communication with the 

overwhelming Majority of the world's population is hampered by 
our linguistic isolation. The United States remains one of the 
few countries where students may graduate from a university 
without studying a , foreign language throughout their formal 
education. 
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Competence in foreign languages and knowledge of foreign^ 
cultures are closely related to aur understanding of world 
affairs. This Board alerts our society to the urgent need to 
improve our levels of accomplishment in these areas. 

RESQORCES ARE AVAILABLE ^ . 

We have the resources . We enjoy rich ethnic diver si ty,- 
with linguistic and cultural ties to every part of the glob6. 
We have advanced communica t ions ^ a vigorous free press, highly 
diversified broadcasting media, expertise in area studids in a 
network^ of national ytesource. centers, a tradition of 
internationally-minded community, professional, and' civic 
organizations, and the world's strongest commitment to universal 
access to puvblic e4ucation at all levels. ^ . . ' 

There are. in this country hundreds- of^ thousands of 
.people with overseas experience and competence in foreign 
^angtiages: former Peace Corps volunteers ; business executives, 
diplomats and military personnel. 

We must make better use of ally these resources. 

OUR NEED FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES ^ 

The b^ational ^ Commiss*ion on Excellence in Education 
pointed out: "...study of a foreign language introduces students 
to non-English-speaking ' cultures, » heightens awareness and 
comprehension of one's native tongue> and serves the Nation's 
needs in commerce, '^ diplomacy, defense^ and education." 

The st^udy-. ' of foreign languages and cultures - has 
traditionally and rightly been at €he heart of a libexal ^arts 
education. The study of another language and culture not only 
informs students about other cultures and other values, it leads 
'to respect for the differences among peoples. Those confined to 
their own language and cultute can hardly be called fully 
educated . 

♦> I . • • 

As a world power, the security and ^prosperity, of the 
United States depends on a complex ^network of relations with the 
.rest of the wprld. Treaties and other military, social, 
politicaT, and cultural ties bind us to world organizations and 
nearly every nation. Precisely because we are a world power / we 
have^ responsibil i t ies and obligations. We also have an economy 
fundamentally tied to worTd trade. ^We are a pluralistic society 
conducting business in an interdependent world. 
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» Foreign languages are required for communication in 
coimnercer sciiencer technology'^ healthy environmental^ military 
and political affairs^ and many other areas of our advanced, 
industrial society. Yet these growing ^; .requirements are 
accompanied by declining Enrollments in foreign language courses 
in our schools. 

Because of our lack of competence -in foreign languages ^ 
American business stands to lose markets to foreign competition. 
And f as other countries challenge^ and in some cases overtake^ 
bur l^td in high technology^ our scientists, engineers, and 
technicians are hampered in their access. to foreign research and 
data . Federal government agencies need , but do not insi st on 
functional competence in foreign languages for political 
assessment, negotiation, agricultural development, technical 
assi stance pro j ects , and defense. In this context, it is 
shocking to note that competence in a foreign language is no 
longer required in our Foreign Service examination. 

r 

Employers must offer incentives to those competent in 
foreign languages. Schools, colleges, and universities./ for 
.their part, should actively recruit students for foreign 
language studies and develop* courses of study that will enable 
graduates in a variety of professional ar,eas, such as 
engineering, lave, medicine, business, and education, to be fully 
competent as welTvin at least one foreign language. 

Foreign languages are most easily acquired at an early 
age. The opportunity for language training should therefore be 
moved back in the curriculum to the elementary grades, and its 
pursuit consistently encouraged throughout formal education. 

As Presiderit Reagan has said: ^ - ' 

" I urge • parents and community and business 
leaders alike to join educators in encpuraging 
our youth to < begin the study of a foreign 
langua^ge at an early age and to continue the 
study of tWis language until a significant level 
of proficiency has been achieved." 

But what does • the situation reveal? Apart from a 
post-Sputnik surge, foreign language enrollments in hrigh school 
have steadily declined from th^ir modest peak in 1915 of 36% to 
a mere 15% in 1980. Many students, especially in schools with 
large minpxirty enrollments , are not offered the opportunity *to 
learn another language at all. 



V Equally disturbing is the fact that few of; those 

enrolled stay the course long enough to acquire even a minimal 
level of proficiency*. Attrition is so hj.gh that only a fraction 
of those enrolled — one estimate claims as few as 1*8% of h#gh 
school students — are still studying the ^samg language after^ 
two years. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
even aftiong those who have taken up"* the study of a for^gn 
language^ there are few who feel they have mastered or&l, 
written or comprehension skills. Their frustration adds, another 
downward turn to the spiral of attrition. 

The groundwork must be laid in the elementary schools. 
Unfortunately the majority of* our elementary schools do not 
offer any fjoreign language instruction^ 'nor do a fifth of our 
secondary schools. Even where foreign language instruction is 
offered y courses ^have been reduced. We believe that foreign 
language instruction should be offered to all students. 

There are signs that the situation is gradually 
improving. The publication four years ago of STRENGTH THROUGH 
WISDOM^ the Report of the President ' s ' Commission on Foreign 
Languages and International Studies, provided a fresh • stimulus 
in this direction. Some 70 colleges and univer si-ties have 
recently reinstated foreign language qualifications for entry or 
graduation, reversing a steady decline since 1915 when 85% of 
the nation's colleges and universities stipulated a foreign 
language ' quali fication for admission. The low point was 8% in 
1975. Several states are beginning to introduce changes. One 
state. New York, is proposing ''to introduce in 1985 mandatory 
foreign language requirements, including a proficiency 
examination for ninth graders in reading, writing, speaking, and 
comprehension, with instruction beginning ea^rly in elementary 
school. Successful experiments in magnet and specialized 
international high schools haye been launched around the country 
at little extra cost, and more are on the drawing boards./ 

^. ♦ ■ ;^ " 

The foreign language teaching prof ession ha4 taken steps 
— , especially in , the past year — towards developing and 
introducing nationally acceptable ' proficiency standa^rds as a 
basis for testing 'functipnal competence in foreigif language 
speak ing and comprehension. Measur ing the prof ire ienc^ of 
students and teachers on the basis of these new stajiSdards will 
leadi to real progress in language teaching and, learning. ^ 



AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 



As we have said, pur ci t i zens ' knowledge of foreign 
affairs and foreign cultures is woefully inadequate. If we are 
to-' remedy this deplorable situation, oiir educators must have 
much' better liaison with the professions, national associations, 
citizens' organizations and the media. Numerous Iqcal and 
national-voluntary organizations, businesses, churches, trade 
unions, and other groups have demonstrated their commitment to 
international education. Media executives and educators can 
cooperate, to their mutual benefit. Much has been achieved that 
deserves recognition. Much more should be done. 

It is in our schools, however, that the greatest, 
progress can be-^made. International and intercul tural studies 
should receive more attention and higher priority. ^ . An 
international perspective should be introduced ' into such 
subjects as social studies , history, geography, economics, 
■political science, and management. Administrators should, 
promote curricula integratin*^ the language, geography, and 
history of foreign countries, and foster interdisciplinary 
cooperation in the study of foreign .languages and cul tures .^^fhe 
States should rev'iew school curriculum requirements- to foster 
international studies. In ccflleges and universities, an 
international perspective should be encouraged in both the 
under'gradua te and professional curricula, . such .as business. 




ism, education and law. 



THE CHALLENGE • ... 

The United States knows how to respond to challenges 
such as we face in international education. ^ime and' again 
— from the ,G.I. Bill, through the post-Sputnik era, to the 
encouragement recently offered by the NATION AT RISK report — we 
have shown that can , respond with imagination, energy and 

creativity. 

The challenge no\^ is clear. The people, of the United 
States need a much heightened awareness of the world in which we 
live. We need that awareness for our security and prosperity, 
fox our enrichment as educated citizens, and for a responsible 
posture in the world. 

This Board therefore proposes the following broad goals, 
and offers specific recommendations to support their 
real ization . 

— Institutions and individuals throughout the nat^-on 
must help educate the public to the diversity and 
complexity of. our world. 



■ .. , . . . ■ • . - 

• — To compete in an increasingly tnterdefc^enderit- * wor ld,r^ 
J and maintain our status as a world power Americans 

need the^ confidence based ^ on understanding our own 
herit^age^ and the international.. "awareness^ cultural 
sensi ti vity , Snd, communications skills that accrue 
from foreign language and' ar^tercul tural. studies; 

— . Schools^ colleges and universities must ensure -that 
their graduates have the knowledge tO . understand 
world events affecting them apd the, language . skills 
r,equired tq^function effectively at home and abroad. ^ 

"To reach these goals requires a ^partnership between 
public and private, sectors: to > focus attention/, provide 
leadership and channel the necessary resources. 'Action is 
required throughout tKe nation^ especially at ' the state and 
local level. The federal governmen't must provide leaderships 
and ensure that resources " are available. But- other resources^ 
tooy must be mobilized in public and private schools, colleges 
and universities , by faculty, administrators/ parents, and 
students; and in the community in general, in business, the 
media, citizens' organizations, and the professions;^ 

Working tog ^her under national leadership we can make a 
dramatic improvement in. the statie of our nation's knowledge of 
the language, hi^story and culture of foreign ' countries . 

• . » 
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^ . RECOMMEND AT I ORS FOR ACTION 

Local schooj. districts should provide eyery student with " 
the oppprtunity to begin the st,udy of a foreign language in 
the earliest years of* foirmal education^ and - fco continue 
study, of ,*the saihe language until a * functionally ' useful 
:level 9f measured proficiency has been achieved - 

.Local, sfchool districts should 'begin a talent search for 
students of the highest foreign language/ abilityr' and 
priority, ^should be '^giv^n ' for these students ^ to pursue 
adv'ance<3 study% f or/^ ^exaftiplfe^ at magnet , or international 
high schools gn.d have the opportunity to 'live and study 
abroad. . j > . 

The various .-leveliS of the educational system - should 
integrate their instructional, programs so that the language 
leai^ningf . e;cperience ^ of the individual^ student can b4 
cumulative. Exi&ting arrangements for co-operation'between 

the secondary and post-secondary levels- ne^ed-- to be 

strengthened and expanded. 

Colleges and universities should require, demonstrate^ 
prof icien^jy ^ riot the mere accumulation of credit hours/ in : 
a foreign lai^guage for both admission and graduation. Such r 
proficiency should be based on national standafrds currently 
being developed By' the pro.fession^ and should measure at ^ 
various- levels tne^ ability^ of -the studentK/to speaks 
undei^stari'd , read , and write the ^language*. . ■ ^ ' 

To meet the I'anguage training needs which will arise frora> 
enhanGed progtams at the elementary and secondary** levels^ 
colleges vand universities shoold develop advanced curricula 
arid, materials in the commonly and uncommonly taught 
languages . ' • I ' . , 

Certification of future foreign , language teachers sh 
require the demonstration of a high level of ian 
proficiency and^ teaching ability^ as well as a knowled^ 
the people^/ history and inst i,tut ions of the country 
region in which the , language is spoken. 




Colleges ^nd universities should recognize excellence in 
foreign language teaching and related research in • tenure 
and; promotion 'decisions . . ^ ■ ^ 

V ■ \^ \ • * . - .,9 - * . . 



8. Hard-earned foreign language competence, if not used, 
deteriorates. Government, business and industry should use 
their employees' foreign language sk^ls, afnd offer 
employees who' do not have them a chance to acquire and 
maintain such skills. 

•9. Foreign language courses and departments should be more 
closely integrated wi th international , area and 
multi-cultural study programs. 

10. ' An international perspective should be infused into basic 

social studies courses, including history, geography, and 
political science. Curriculum requirements each level 
of education, including business and other professional 
schools, should be reviewed to ensure that students are 
exposed to foreign languages and international studies . 

11. Textbooks should be reviewed or revised, or new textbooks 
introduced where necessary,, to include more international 
perspective. - , ^ 

12. The National Institute of Education should promote research 
in areas which will lead to excellence in foreign language 
and international studies, teaching and leairriing , including 
new methods of language Study, such as reactive computer 
technology, audio-visual aids, and television. 

13. Each State which has not already done so should develop a 
comprehensive plan for improving the quality of teaching 
and lear.ning foreign languages and international studies. 
States should work closely wi th local ' officials to 
determine what needs exi st at the local level and wi thin 
individual schools. 
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14. A National Fund for International Education should be. 
created. This Fund should receive a portion of the reflow 
funds generated by the overseas sale of^j^. Government 
military and other properties, and by intereit payments on 
overseas technical assistance loans. In Ofder to encourage 
contributions abroad^ from U.S. firms unable to repatriate 
profits, U.S. tax deductions should be permitted on 
contributions made to the Fund abroad by their foreign 
subsidiaries. 

- \0 - 
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15* The programs operated under Title ^ VI of the Higher 
:Eiducation Act .play a crucial role in ensuring^ the 
availability of an adequate '^apacite^ in thiiP . country for 
foreign language and inteif'rtat: ional studie;s» The Board 
conunends th6 aims^ objectives and accomplishments of these 
programs^ -and, strongly endorses their continuation. The 
Board intends, to make further redpmmendations supporting 
the future of these programs during the impending process 
of reauthorization of the Higher Education Act* 

16* A new federal education initiative should be established to 
increase the understand ing and skills of teachers and other 
professionals in foreign languages and international 
studies • " 

\l . Fellowships should be specially designated and provided for 
upgrading the skills of foreign language and international 
studies teachers • . ^ 

18, All teachers of foreign languages and of the history^ 
geography and ^ culture of foreign countries should upgrade 
their skills by teaching and study abroad. Programs of 
exchange between foreign and United States teachers should 
be strengthened to help fill thds need. 

19* The Department of Education should introduce national 
awards for excellence in foreign language and international 
studies. s ^ 
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CONCLUDING NOTE 



Our restraint in describing the deficiencies ^ in our 
fellow citizens' knowledge of foreign languages and cultures 
should not be mistaken for complacency. Our nation's 

indifference to foreign languages and cultures is unique* among 
the advanced industrial countries^ and our performance in these' 
areas lags behind that of many, developing countries. This 
should be a source of national embarrassment. 

Our recommendations .are consciously modest and 
selective. They are winnowed from a list over three times as 
long^. They purport to be neither comprehensive ^ nor original^. 
In keeping with our mandate from the Secretary of Education^ we 
have sought to focus on those areas most critically in need of 



rea 

attention^ and most susceptible to^ remedial action. 

Although many of our recommendations focus on the formal 
education system^ we strongly urge the general public to be 
aware of how international affairs affect all bur lives. 
Through travel and educational opportunities,u^ all our citizens 
should en-rich their understanding of other nations ^ languages 
and peoples. 

We are conscious that many organizations and individuals 
share our concern f and^ in some cases r have put forward 
recommendations similiar to our own. 

We hope our report will* be a catalyst for dramatic 
improvement in foreign language and international studies in the 
United States, 

. i : ■ 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ^ 



Chairman 

*Dr. James B. Holderman 
President 
University of South Carolina' 



Vice Chairmen 



*Dr» Richard D. Lambert 



Dr. John Silber 



Members Selected from the 
Postsecondary Education Community 



Mr. Dagoberto Barrera 
Texas State Technical 
Institute (term eJcpired 
September 30, 1983) 

Dr. Olga del C. Iglesias 
Associate Professor 
Chairperson of 
Spanish Department 
Millersville University 

Dr. John C. Mundt 
Executive Director for 
International Education 
Central Texas College 



Dr. Verne A. Duncan 

Oregon State Super intendant 

of Public Instruction 



*Dr. -Richard D. Lambert 
Chairman 

Department of South Asian Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 



*Dr; Leonard H.O. Spearman 
President 

Texas Southern University' 



Members Selected from the 
Business Community 



Mr. William F. Ahlstrom 
Corporate Communications 
and Marketing Director 
Avant-Garde Computing 



Mr. William Henry FitzGerald 

Chairman of the Board 

North American Housing Corporatio 



Mr. Lawrence R. Herkimer 
President 

Cheerleader Supply Company 
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Members Selected from the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Community 



Dr. G. Leland Burningham 
Utah State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 



Ms. Peggy B. Stout 
School Teacher 
Anchorage, Alaska 



Members Selected from the Public 



Mr. Cairlos Benitez 

President 

Loyola School 

*Mr. George Marotta 
Senior Research Fellow 
Hoovet Institution 



Ms. Jennie A. Caruso 

(term expired September 30 , 198 



'*Dr. James Slezak 
Executive Director 
Association for California 
School Administrators 



Member Selected h^y the Secretary of State 



*Dr. John T. Sprott 

Deputy Director 

Foreign Service Institute 



Member Selected by the Secretary of Defense 

Colonel Lee p. Badgett 
Commandant 



Defense Intelligence School 



Member Selected by the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. Thomas Dawson 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 

for Developing Nations 

U.S. Department \of the Treasury 

Member Selected by the Secriatairy of Commerce 

Mr. Joel D. Honigt^erg ^ 

President \ 

J.D. Honigberg Int€»^rnational 

Member Selected by the Chairman of 
the National Endovrment for the Humanities 

Dr. John Silber 
President ^ 
Boston University \ 
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Member Selected by the Director of the 
International Development Cooperation Agency 

. *Dr, Ruth Zagorin 
Agency Director fot Human Resources 
Bureau of Science Technology 
Agency for International Development 

Member Selected by the Director of the 
O.S. Information Agency 

Dr. Ronald Trowbridge 
Asisociate Director for the BUreau 
of Educajtional and Cultural Affairs 
U.S. Information Agency 



Member Selected by the President and Chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank of the Unite<a States 

Mr. = Victor H. Franks Jr. 

Vice President , 

Information Resource Management 

CPC International 



Member Selected by the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration 

Ms. Sheryl J. Swed 
Executive Assistant to the 
. Chief Couqsel for Advocacy 

U.S. Small Business Administration 



U.S. Information Agency/Alternate 
Dr. Christopher Paddock 

■ - "i, / 

Department of State/Alternate 
Colonel Robert De Gross 



♦Member of the Subcommittee on Critical Needs 
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THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, O.C ^0202 . 



CHARIER 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ON 
imRNAiCIQNAL EIXICAXION PnOCS^ ^ 



AOTHDRiry 

T3m Connittee is authorized by Section 621 of ttaa Hl^er Educatloi Act 
of 1965, as amsnded by tbe Education Aniendinents of 19&0 (P.L. 96-374 ^ 
20 n.S«C. 1131} • The Ccmcnlttee Is governed by the provlslcns of Part D 
of the General Education Provisions Act (P.L. 90-247 as amended; 20 U.S.C. 
1233 et SM.) and the Federal Advisory Coranlttee Act (P.L. 92-461; 5 U.S^C* 
AppendljfTT vAilch set forth the standards for the formation and use of 
advisory coinnlttees . 



PORPOSE AND roNCTTONS 

Tbe Secretary Is responsible for the administration of Title VI of the 
Hl^er Education Act of 1965* Section -621 of the Act authorizes the 
establisltaent of the National Advisory Board cn International Education 
Prograna. The National Advisory Board on International Education Programs 
advises the Secretary of Education. 

ThB National Advisory Board: ^ , 

(1) Hvlses the Secretary on geographic areas of special need or 
concern to tbs Qilted States; 

(2) ..recQinoends Innovative a^^roaches which may help to fulfill the 
" purposes of Title VI of the Hlg^r Education Act of 1965» 

^ (3) Inform the Secretary of activities which are duplicative of 
programs operated under other provisions of Federal law; 

(4) recbmtnends changes which should be made in the operation of 
programs authorized under Title VI in order to ensure that the 
attention of scholars is .attracted to Interxiatlonal problems of 
tbe Qnlted States; and 

(3) advises the Secretary regarding the administrative and staffing 
requli^ements of the International education programs in the 
DepartmKit. 

Tim Board establishes two^^subcbqm^ to carry out Its advisory functions 




Tbe first subcomnlttae of tiie Board considers the grants made^ or contracts 
entered Into, under the International and Foreign Language Studies Programs 
authorized by Fart A of Title VI of the Hl^er Education Act of 1965._ 

Ibe second subcqnnlttee of the Board: 

(1) revleirs the. Business^ and Ititematlcnal Education Programs authorized 
by Section 612 of Part B of Title VI of the Hlg^r Education Act of . 
.1965; 

(2) recoomends chiahges which would advance tta purposes of ttie BusliSess 
and International Education Programs and assure the success of such 
pr^rams; I . 

(3) considers and advises the Secretary of the special^ needs of Builness 
^ and International Educatloi Programs; and 

(4) advises the Secretary regarding program elements vMch are^ duplicative 
of programs operated under other provisions of Federal Isk. 

Ihe National Advisory Board consists of 23- menfcers^ Including th& chairperson* 
TtiB members are persons knowledgeable concerning International education or /'^ 
area studies » or* foreign languages and foreign language Instruction, or inter* 
national business* 

TSm dialrperson, who Is also coordinator of the activities of the Board, Is 
selected by the. Secretary of Education* Hie Secretary selects and appoints: 

(1) five msfldbers selected from among representatives (sf the postseconi^iary 
edicatlon coosimlty; 

(2) two members selected from among representatives of the elemeritary and 
secondary education coammlty; . 

(3) three members selected from among nhen^rs of the public; and 

(4) three missbers selected fcm among representatives of the business ' 
eonsunlty* ^ 

Tha ranainder of tiie National Advisory Board consists of: 

(1) one. meniser selected by ttie Secretary of State; %^ 

(2) one nsnber selected by the Secretary of Defense; 

(3) one menter selected b^the Secretary of tbB Treaairy; 
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<4} one member selected by the Secretary Coaioerce; 

(5) one naober selected by the CZiairaan of the. Natlcnal Ehdowmsnt* 
for the Ibmanities; 

(6) one menber selected by the Director of the Ihternatlcnal 
Development Cooperation; 

(7) one meober selected by the Director of the Information Aqsrc^; 

(&} one member, selected by the President and Chai/nan of 'ttie Export--- 
Import Rank of the United States ; and 

(9) one mendber selected by tbe Administrator of the Snail Bqsjlness 
Administration* 

Urn Board establishes at least two subccmoittees composed exclusively of 
members of the parent comoittee (see Purpose and Sanctions). Each subcoonittee 
complies with the requirements of applicable statutes and D^artmental regu* 
laticna. Each subcoonittee presents to the Board its preliminary findings and 
recomEoendations for subsequent action by the Board.* Ihe Board is authorized to 
modify its subcoaiaittee structure subject to tiie requirements of Section 621,^ 
and establish additional subcooinittees as may be necessary to enable the 
Board to carry out its functions. Timely notification of any subcoonittee 
establishment and any change therein, including its diarge, membership, and ^: 
meeting will be madte In writing to the Ccomittee Management Qfricerv 

Provision of management and administrative services is tiie responsibility of 
the Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education. !Ihe Dinector of the 
office of Ijatemationsd -Education Programs serves as the Department of Edu<- 
catiod's Designated FMeral Official to the Board. ^ 



MEfciilMGS 

!Ibe National Advisory Board msets not less than four times a year at. the, call 
of the chairperson/ with the advance ai^roval of the Secretary or the Desig- 
nated PMeral Official who approves the agenda and is present at all meetings. 

Meetings are open to . the public except as determined otherwise by the Assistant 
Secretary for Postsecondary Education. Adequate public notification is given 
In advance of each Board meeting. 

Meetings ar6 conducted and ^.records of the proceedings kept, as reqtilred by 
applicable laws and Department regulations. 

A quorum of the Board consists of a aajority of the authorized membership. 

Subccmnittees meet at the call of their chairperson witti the concurrence of 
thp Board's chairperson. Subcommittees meet as required. 
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EgEEMATED ANNUAL COST ^ . ^ 

Mentoers who are not full-time Federal employees are paid at the rate of , 
$100 per day, plus per diem and travel expenses In accordance with 
Federal travel regulations* 

Estlnsited annual cost of operating tii^ Board, Including ccmpen^tlGn and 
travel expeises for raenibers, but excluding staff support, is $92,000.00. 
Estljnated annual person-years of staff support is three (3) years at an 
annual cost of $15, 000. 00* 



Not later than March 31 of each year, the National Advisory Board malces 
an annual report of its activities, findings and recoranKidations to the 
Congress, which is transmitted with the Secretary's annual reports Hie 
annual report of the Board contains, at a mlnluum, a list of oentoers and 
their business addresses, a list of the dates and places of meetings, the 
functlais of liie Board, and a sumnary of Board activities and recomnen- : 
dations made during the year. A copy of all reports is submitted to the^ 
Connlttee Management Officer. ^ 



TERMINATION 

Subject to Section 448(b) pf the Gfaieral Education Provisions Act and 
unless renewed by appropriate action prior to its ejqjiratlon, ttie Board 
terminates Septenber 30, 1985. This Charter expires two years" from the 
date of filing in accordance with Section 9(c) of the Federal Advisory 
Cannittee Act . 



REPORIS 





(SecretaryT 



(Date) 



Piling Date: 
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